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REPORT ON THE FIRST REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
FEBRUARY 16-18, 1950 


Prepared by JAY D. CONNER, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in charge of Division of Instruction, HERBERT D. GWINN, Consultant in 
Secondary Education, BERNARD J. LONSDALE, Consultant in Elementary 
Education, and HARRY J. SKELLY, Consultant in Audio-Visual Education, 
representing the State Department of Education; and EDWARD F. DOLDER, 
Chief, Conservation Education, State Department of Natural Resources 


The First Regional Conference on Conservation of Natural Resources 
was held in Pasadena, California, February 16-18, 1950. The conference 
was called by Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Purpose of the Conference 
In a letter addressed to city, county, and district superintendents of 
schools in southern California, Superintendent Simpson stated: 

The primary purpose of this conference is to bring together all 
agencies and groups in southern California, who are concerned with 
the vital problem of the conservation of our natural resources, to 
plan programs of co-ordinated action in community education. It is 
felt to be of greatest importance that not only the forces of public 
education, but also those of federal, state, and local governmental 
agencies, business, agricultural and industrial interests, and civic, 
social, avocational, and recreational groups combine to plan the ways 
by which community-wide understanding of conservation problems 
may be achieved. 


Organization of the Conference 

The conference was sponsored jointly by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, the California State Department of Natural Resources, 
the California Conservation Council, and the Pasadena City Schools. The 
major portion of the responsibility for the planning of the conference was 
assumed by the Pasadena City Schools under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Willard C. Goslin. 

A subcommittee of the Interdepartmental Committee on Conserva- 
tion Education of the State Department of Education worked with the 
representatives of the other co-operating agencies in the preliminary 
planning of the conference. 

To marshall community resources and support for the conference, 
the Pasadena City Schools organized a local Conservation and Outdoor 
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Education Committee. Raymond Haworth, Principal of Luther Burbank 
Elementary School, served as chairman of the local committee. This 
committee included representatives from civic clubs, service clubs, char- 
acter building organizations, church groups, and other private and public 
agencies. The Conservation and Outdoor Education Committee met 
regularly to plan such details of the conference as procurement of local 
resource persons, publicity, hotel accommodations, facilities for meet- 
ings, parking, exhibits, dinner and luncheon meetings, and registration. 

The program was planned to include five general sessions, three study 
group periods, and six luncheon meetings. The conference opened with 
a general session on Thursday evening and closed with a general session 
on Saturday morning. 

At the general sessions, open forum discussions and panel discussions 
were arranged to treat such pertinent topics as ““Aims of the Conference,” 
“Conservation and Human Welfare,” “Stewardship of Resources,” “The 
Interdependence of Natural Resources,” “Water—A Critical Resource,” 
and “How to Make a Community Conservation Conscious.” 

Fifteen study groups were organized, with a chairman and recorder 
in each group. Persons who were experts in one or more of the major 
fields of conservation—soil, water, forests, wildlife, and minerals—were 
assigned to each group. The groups met simultaneously for three ses- 
sions, at which time each group considered the same topic. The topics 
in order of consideration were: “Inventory of Natural Resources,” “Pro- 
tection, Management and Wise Use of Resources,” and “Restoration 
and/or Substitution of Resources.” Assignment of participants to the 
study groups at the time of registration made it possible to keep the groups 
small enough for free discussion, yet representative of diverse interests. 

Six luncheon meetings were planned, which the conference par- 
ticipants attended on the basis of their interests. The topics treated at the 
luncheon meetings were: “Water,” “Camping and Outdoor Education,” 
“Soil,” “Forests and Watersheds,” “Wildlife,” ‘““Nutrition and Soil Con- 
servation.” 

The two dinner meetings were planned for social purposes. At these 
meetings representatives of the various groups and agencies participating 
in the conference were introduced. 

During the conference, Jay D. Conner, Associate Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, served as observer. The conference concluded with a 
report of Dr. Conner’s observations. 


Summaries of Programs of General Sessions 


First GENERAL SESSION 

The aims of the conference were presented by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson, who amplified in his address the points 
already quoted under the heading “Purposes of the Conference.” 
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Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent of the Pasadena City Schools, 
spoke on “Conservation and Human Welfare,” pointing out that Amer- 
ica’s greatness was built on four foundation stones: (1) the stock of people 
coming to the new land, (2) freedom, ideals, and concepts of the good 
life, (3) education for the many instead of the few, and (4) a great “bank 
stock” of natural resources. 

According to Dr. Goslin, we have maintained and enhanced our 
heritage in the first three, but we have depleted the fourth. The process 
of depletion can be halted and restoration can begin if we work for unity 
among those who believe in conservation, apply the principles of con- 
servation in our own lives, and incorporate conservation in the school 
curriculum from kindergarten to college. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

The “Stewardship of Resources” was the general topic considered at 
this session. 

W. R. Schofield, Secretary-Manager of the California Forest Protec- 
tive Association, stated the case for private forest industry. He pointed out 
that the Forest Products Association believes in state control, public edu- 
cation, and free enterprise and private ownership. Through selective log- 
ging operations and other practices conducive to sustained yield, we are 
approaching a condition in which the drain on forest resources will be 
balanced with growth. 

P. A. Thompson, Regional Forester, Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, presented the views of a public agency in 
respect to stewardship of resources. The Forest Service, according to 
Mr. Thompson, operates on the basis of the greatest public good and 
employs a multi-purpose policy of land management. He indicated that 
saw timber is being cut twice as fast as it is being grown. He seriously 
doubts that the American people will ever develop an acceptable con- 
servation philosophy if they rely on the private interests to restrain them- 
selves voluntarily. Therefore, he believes that it is the task of education 
to bring about a change from the concept of “ownership” to one of 
“stewardship.” 


Tuirp GENERAL SESSION 

“The Interdependence of Resources” was thoughtfully and minutely 
presented by William Vogt, author of Road to Survival,’ who discussed 
some of the variable factors that influence resources and mankind. He 
said that man’s intellectual genius is quite clear when dealing with single 
variables, such as plows or dams, but that man has not shown intelligence 
in planning for multi-phased situations such as “a four-dimensional struc- 
ture of biophysicocultural dependent variables.” He pointed out that in 
conservation we are not very good; the best we can say is that we are 


1 William Vogt, Road to Survival. New York: William Sloane Associates, 1948. Pp. 336. 
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not so bad as we were a short time ago. Mr. Vogt concluded by noting 
that better conservation can be achieved only through research and 
education. 


FourTH GENERAL SESSION 

This session was devoted to a panel discussion of ““Water—A Critical 
Resource.” 

Richard Boke, Regional Director, United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, stated that one of the very real problems in conservation education 
is the co-ordination of specializations, in which the interdependence of all 
factors are recognized. In the case of the Central Valley Project, recogni- 
tion of the need for co-ordination has prompted President Truman to 
set up a National Water Resources Policy Commission of seven members. 
Such questions as “What is the role of the federal government?” “What 
is the public interest?” “What is feasibility?” and “What do we want 
water to do?” must be satisfactorily answered before a reasonable policy 
can be determined. 

The contributions of the United States Army Engineer Corps in the 
development of water projects was explained by Owen G. Stanley, Chief, 
Engineering Division, United States Army Engineers. According to Mr. 
Stanley, the Army Engineer Corps engages in such projects as break- 
waters, dredging, land fills, development of waterways, and flood control. 
Since they work under directives from Congress they have no ideology or 
over-all program of their own. 

The critical water problems of southern California were discussed 
by Franklin Thomas, Consultant, Colorado River Association. Because 
southern California will not be served by the Central Valley Project, her 
evergrowing population must rely increasingly upon the Colorado River 
for additional water supply. Water tables in the near-sea-level areas of 
southern California have been lowered to the extent that ocean water is 
seeping into wells now used as sources of water supply by some com- 
munities. Because of this and other problems affecting water, the dispute 
between California and Arizona over water rights to the Colorado River 
must be resolved at an early date. 


FirtH GENERAL SESSION 

The problem of how to make a community conservation conscious 
was discussed by Vernon Carter, Education Director, National Wildlife 
Federation. Mr. Carter drew upon his rich experiences as Supervisor of 
Conservation Education in the schools of Zanesville, Ohio, in the presenta- 
tion of the problem. He emphasized particularly the need for the utili- 
zation of community resources and planning in the development of worth- 
while and meaningful experiences in conservation education for all. 

Following Mr. Carter’s presentation, Dr. Conner gave a summary of 
the entire conference. 
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SUMMaRY OF GrouP MEETINGS 


In summarizing the results of the group meetings from very brief 
notes handed to the reporting committee, it was found that there were 
many divergent opinions in regard to major problems, interpretation of 
facts, programs of action, and responsibilities. To the committee this was 
indicative of the need for more accurate information on the part of the 
participants before a consensus could be reached. In general, the follow- 
ing statements seem to express the major opinions and findings: 


I. Soil 

Soil is the basic natural resource. The public in general is not prop- 
erly aware of the extent to which erosion is destroying topsoil. Some 
farmers, through limited activities of soil conservation districts, are taking 
restoration action but the state at large still exploits soil to its fullest extent. 
There is a need for a complete inventory of soil and water capabilities. 
Farmers must receive better training in soil conservation methods and in 
proper use of water for irrigation. 


II. Water 
It was determined that the most serious problem in resource conserva- 
tion for southern California is that of maintaining adequate water supply. 
The cheapest water in the Los Angeles area is that pumped from the sub- 
surface water supply. The most expensive is that brought from the Colo- 
rado River. Because the ground water supply is being overdrawn, the 
Los Angeles area must depend more and more on far-distant sources via 
aqueduct. Pollution of ground water supply through excessive use of 
septic tanks is a threat to many areas in the Los Angeles basin. It was agreed 
that there is a need for an over-all water use plan for the state, so that 
the expansion of large centers of population will not be choked off by 
inadequate water supply. 
The various groups were in accord with the following recommenda- 
tions in regard to the problem of water: 
(a) Provision must be made for sufficient economical storage facilities 
and transportation of water. 
(b) We must utilize all of our knowledge for conservation through 
reclamation of sewage, sea water, and other wastes. 
(c) We must initiate and carry through a program of planning and a 
more intelligent use of existing water. 
(d) We must have an increased program of co-operation and plan- 
ning between water agencies, forest service agencies, wildlife 
agencies, and water users. 


III. Forests 

California is harvesting twice as much lumber as is being produced 
naturally in accessible areas. California uses more lumber per capita than 
any other state. Two million acres need reforestation, but the hot, dry 
climate makes artificial reforestation extremely uneconomical. Research is 
necessary to determine how we may best replant our forest areas. Private 
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timber operators should receive further encouragement and aid in carry- 
ing out proper lumber practices, so as to assure regrowth of new timber. 
If success is not attained on this voluntary basis after a reasonable period 
of years, state law should compel conservation practices. 


IV. Minerals 

The public is not properly aware of the conservation practices neces- 
sary to assure fullest possible use of our mineral products, which are con- 
sidered nonrenewable natural resources. One example of public apathy 
was the failure of California voters to approve a state petroleum con- 
servation law, which would have eliminated much present waste in the 
production of oil and natural gas. 

Another example is the continued practice of dragline and bucket 
types of gold dredging operations which are still ruining many thousands 
of acres of farm and pasture land each year. 


V. Wildlife 

In early days wildlife was prized as a source of food and clothing. 
Today it primarily is considered a recreational resource and as such, under 
present thinking, has low priority in general programs of land and water 
use. Wildlife conservation and intensive use of land for agriculture are 
incompatible. Wildlife is being forced into increasingly restricted area. It 
was suggested that there be a better co-ordination between various con- 
servation agencies, so that their programs and activities are not unneces- 
sarily detrimental to wildlife. 


VI. Recreation 

Recreational resources cannot be evaluated in terms of dollars, but 
they are vital to mental and physical health and should receive higher 
consideration. More specifically, water laws need overhauling to include 
recognition of recreational uses as beneficial and therefore worthy of a 
higher priority in consideration. 


VII. Education 

There is a distinct lack of public understanding of the broad aspects 
of conservation, of the interdependence of natural resources, and of the 
individual’s dependence upon these resources for his existence. The public 
must understand the need for land-use classification if we are to achieve 
sound management that will result in both public and private interests 
getting the largest sustained return from the land. There is urgent need 
for better-trained teachers and suitable instructional methods for teach- 
ing conservation. Some problems are so acute that we cannot wait for 
education of youth to correct the situation. We are confronted with the 
problem of adult education, and it was suggested that all means of com- 
munication be utilized to inform the public of the critical status of the 
natural resources of California. Governmental agencies concerned with 
conservation of natural resources have an obligation to keep the public 
informed regarding the status of resources (the public estate), and 
regarding the agencies’ activities in administering the public estate. 
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It was the opinion of the groups that the teacher-training program 
outlined in the forthcoming Guidebook for Conservation Education} 
should be activated as soon as possible. It was also expressed that the major 
responsibility of conservation education rests on the shoulders of the 
educators of California, and that adequate preservice training and 
in-service training be provided for the preparation of the teacher to do 
this tremendous task. It was recommended that there be an increase in 
the speed of development of instructional materials, such as films, posters, 
textbooks, and other instructional aids, by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and co-operating agencies. It was specifically recommended that 
the powers of Chief of Conservation Education (Department of Natural 
Resources) be enlarged and supported to further co-ordinate the educa- 
tional work of the various state and federal agencies concerned with 
conservation. | 

It was the consensus of all groups that there was a definite need for 
further conferences similar to this one, and it was recommended that 
they be planned for and convened in the immediate future in other areas 
of California. It was also recommended that smaller regional conferences 
be encouraged in all areas of the state. 


Summary of the Conference 

This conference should be evaluated as a social process rather than in 
terms of the content of individual presentations or the conclusions reached 
in the section-meeting discussions. The purpose was to bring together 
people from many areas of special interests who are united by a common 
interest in the subject of the conservation of our natural resources. The 
results of the conference indicate a distinct need for clarification of the 
issues involved within the general subject of conservation. 

Most of those who participated in this conference have rather clear 
and specific ideas on one or another phase of the conservation problem. 
But most are confused when the whole integrated problem of conserva- 
tion is faced. This problem is pointed up very clearly in the differentiation 
which has been apparent in the interests of private organizations and 
groups as compared with the interests of governmental agencies. 

By and large, private organizations are single-purpose groupings, 
while governmental agencies, in general, are multi-purpose organizations. 
That is to say, among the private organizations there is a tendency for 
those who are interested in wildlife to group themselves together to 
achieve certain immediate purposes. Those who are interested in hunting 
tend to associate themselves together for the purpose of securing action 
to insure that there will be a plentiful supply of deer and other game for 
those who are interested in hunting those types of game. On the other 
hand, sportsmen who are interested in fishing tend to group themselves 
into another single-purpose institution to insure that there will be plenty 

1 Guidebook for Conservation Education: A Proposal for a Program of Action in the Schools 


of California. Sacramento, California: Published by the California State Department of Natural 
Resources in co-operation with the California State Department of Education, March, 1950. P. 48. 
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of fish to catch and that there will not be too much restrictive legislation 
on the conditions under which fish may be caught. The same tendency 
is noted in the field of industry, where the farmers group themselves 
together in an effort to promote more availability of water from the 
mountain watersheds for the purpose of irrigating the lowlands; where 
the lumbering interests group themselves together to insure the continued 
operation of their interests; the cattlemen to secure more grazing land, 
and so on. 

While the governmental agencies also tend to be grouped into divi- 
sions of the total problem of conservation such as forestry, soil conserva- 
tion, etc., there is a greater tendency on the part of these agencies to see 
the interrelatedness of our various natural resources and to think and plan 
in terms of securing the maximum of total benefit to the people through 
the adjustment of specific programs so that they will be mutually support- 
ing rather than exclusively in the interests of any one group. 

Any degree of success that this conference may have had must be 
measured in terms of the degree to which these single-purpose group 
representatives were brought to a realization that their interests, as well 
as the interests of all of the people, can only be served as ways and means 
are devised for enlarging the scope of their interest and plans so as to 
include other phases of conservation practice and policy. 

The process of public education is heavily involved in the entire 
program of conservation, both from the standpoint of the special indi- 
vidual interest and from the standpoint of the larger interest of the whole 
group of our people. Education in this sense is larger than the institution 
of the public schools and includes all of the means for informing the public 
and for guiding the processes of group thinking and acting. 

The issues and needs revealed by this conference indicate clearly that 
co-operative thinking and planning should be organized to achieve this 
purpose of education on a community, regional, state, national, and world 
basis. The interrelatedness of conservation problems is not confined to 
the resources themselves but extends to the regions of the earth. No one 
region can exist in comfort and plenty for any length of time if the 
resources of neighboring regions are depleted beyond the limits of safety 
in terms of both our present and our future needs. 

As population increases in California, the problem of natural 
resources and their availability is bound to become more critical rather 
than to improve; hence there is the greatest need for immediate, concerted 
action to lay the groundwork whereby we may develop machinery for 
co-operation around a program which is adequate to the situation. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


CHANGES IN STATE COLLEGE PRESIDENCIES 


AyMER J. Hamitton, President of Chico State College since 1931, 
retires from administration of the college on July 1, 1950. Glenn Kendall, 
former chairman of the Division of Education and Psychology, San 
Francisco State College, has been appointed to succeed President Hamil- 
ton on the same date. . 

Dr. Hamilton’s contribution to the development of teacher training 
in California is notable. His first teaching experience, beginning in 1896, 
was in rural schools in Pennsylvania, where he was born. From 1900 to 
1923 he was principal of various elementary and high schools in Pennsyl- 
vania and California. He then became supervising principal of the Uni- 
versity of California Demonstration School, also serving from 1923 to 
1930 as a lecturer in education at that University. He served on the educa- 
tion faculty of Claremont Colleges for a year, and then was appointed 
President of Chico State College. His wide experience in elementary and 
secondary schools and in higher education qualified him to provide an 
administration of Chico State College that was characterized by fine 
understanding of the needs of the predominantly rural area served by 
the college. Graduates of the college in his long administration have made 
an excellent record in public school teaching in the state. 

Dr. Hamilton will make his future home in Sacramento. 


GLENN KENDALL was educated in Kentucky. He is a graduate of 
Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, 1925, and holds the 
Master of Arts degree from University of Kentucky, Lexington. He 
received the Doctor of Education degree from Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, in 1941. He started his professional career in 
Kentucky, teaching for two years in rural schools and serving for two 
additional years as teacher and principal in a small high school. After 
considerable experience as principal in city public schools, he served from 
1936 to 1940 as Superintendent of Education in Norris Community 
School, at Norris, Tennessee, a TVA community, and as Town Manager 
of Norris for three of his four years’ residence there. He taught summer 
sessions at various colleges and universities throughout this period. 
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When President William F. Russell of Teachers’ College became 
head of the National Citizenship Education Program in 1941, he appointed 
Dr. Kendall to take charge of teacher education and curriculum materials 
for this program. Later Dr. Kendall was appointed to serve as Chief of 
Educational Services of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
remaining in that position until 1945. 

He became Dean of the School of Education at the University of 
Maine in 1945. While serving at that University he participated as a 
leader in the first National Citizenship Conference called by the Attorney 
General. Since then he has been invited to participate every year as a 
leader in that conference. He came to San Francisco State College in 1947. 


Ill health has made necessary the retirement of ArTHuR S. Gist, 
President of Humboldt State College. President Gist submitted his 
resignation last January, requesting that it take effect at the close of 
the 1949-1950 college year. 

He has served Humboldt State as president since 1930. At that time 
the college had 324 students and a faculty of 24. Today the student body 
numbers 760, with a faculty of 48. Twenty acres have been added to the 
campus, making its area now 78 acres, and construction of college build- 
ings has been forwarded impressively under President Gist’s leadership. 

Mr. Gist is a native of Iowa and a graduate of Iowa State Teachers 
College. He holds the master’s degree from the University of Washington. 
He has served as an elementary school teacher and in administrative posts 
in the Seattle and Oakland public elementary schools. He is the author 
of a number of books and has edited five yearbooks of the National 
Education Association’s Department of Elementary School Principals. 

His unusually fine qualities as a leader and administrator have been 
demonstrated during his 20 years as President of Humboldt State College. 


BUREAU OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
SAMUEL L. FICK, Chief 


APPRENTICE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Apprenticeship training, an educational program in which young 
men are developed into skilled craftsmen through a combination of train- 
ing on the job and in the public schools, has become an important part 
of the total program of trade and industrial education in California. From 
a total of fewer than 5,000 apprentices in 1941, the enrollment of these 
trainees has increased to approximately 17,000 in 1950. That the public 
schools have been able to offer technical training for these young men 
in a program that has expanded this rapidly is due in no small measure 
to the availability of printed instructional materials prepared for their 
use by the Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education. 


i 
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Started in 1946 with an appropriation of $42,000, the Instructional 
Materials Laboratory of the Bureau has prepared, to date, 28 sets of 
materials for use of apprentices and is engaged at this time in the prepara- 
tion of 27 more sets. These instructional materials consist of a workbook 
of assignments for the apprentice covering the topics in each part of the 
course and an accompanying testbook for his use in evaluating his mastery 
of each topic and in uncovering learning difficulties in time for remedial 
instruction. Some of the skilled crafts for which books have been pre- 
pared are auto mechanics, carpentry, machinist, electric wireman, electric 
motor repairman, radio repairman, sheet metal worker, plumber and pipe- 
fitter, meatcutter, cabinetmaker, boilermaker, and molder and coremaker. 
Some of those in preparation are for tool and diemaker, baker, cook, dental 
technician, painter and decorator, auto parts man, plasterer, bricklayer, 
body and fender man. Of the books completed, over 141,659 have been 
sold for a total of approximately $108,000. Many of the books have been 
purchased by schools in other states. 

The Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education conducts this pro- 
gram of development of instructional materials for apprentices in close 
co-operation with representatives of management and of labor in each 
craft for which materials are prepared. This is accomplished through 
State Educational Advisory Committees, composed of equal representa- 
tion from management and labor organizations, drawn from all of the 
various geographical areas of the state. These men are experts in the 
crafts they represent, and the Bureau consults with them and follows 
their advice in all matters pertaining to the preparation of material for 
their apprentices. In addition, these committees recommend outstanding 
members of their crafts as writers to prepare the books, and in each 
instance writers have been selected from those recommended. Very few 
men so selected have failed to produce excellent manuscripts. 

In addition to their use by apprentices, the books prepared by the 
Bureau have proven very effective for use by students in high schools, 
trade schools, junior colleges, and technical institutes. The material 
covered supplies the related and technical knowledge needed by trade 
and industrial students in these institutions to supplement the work they 
are learning in the school shops. Many schools in California have adopted 
them for this purpose. 

In addition to the books used by the apprentices, record cards show- 
ing the students’ progress both on the job and in class are now available 
for carpentry, machine shop, and auto mechanics. These are used in con- 
junction with the large wall “Progress Charts” which each teacher uses 
to keep a record of the accomplishments of each student and which are 
also supplied by the Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education. 

The books are distributed by the Bureau of Textbooks and Publica- 
tions of the Department, and all inquiries or orders should be directed to 
that Bureau. A list of books available and the price of each follows. 
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Title Price t 


Course in Auto MECHANICS 


First Year: 
Chassis and Brakes 
Weorkbook ............. $1 
Testbook 1 
*Final Examination... 15 


Second Year: 

Power Transmission and 
Engine Cooling 
‘Workbook 1.40 
Testbook 1.40 

*Final Examination________ — 1 

Third Year: 

Engine and Fuel System 
‘Workbook 1.40 
Westpoek) 1.40 

*Final Examination _____ ~ 2S 


Fourth Year: 
Automotive Carburetion 
and Electricity 
Wotkpook 1.75 
Testbook 1.75 
*Final Examination. ~ 2 


Course in CABINETMAKING 


AND MILLworkK 


Part 1: 
An Introduction to the 
Trade 
Workbook... 1.90 
Testbook 1.90 
*Final Examination... 5 


Course in CARPENTRY 


First Year: 

Foundations and Framing 
Workbook ............_ 1.40 
Testbook 1.40 

*Final Examination.......... 15 


Second Year: 
Roof Framing, Exterior 
Trim 
Workbook 1.40 
PUM STRNO NK 1.40 
*Final Examination... a5 


Third Year: 
Interior Finish and 
Stair building 
Workbook —....____ . 1.40 
Testbook 1.40 
*Final Examination... 5 


Fourth Year: 
Reinforced-Concrete 
and Heavy-Timber 
Construction 
Workbook ...... 75 
Testbook 1.75 


*Final Examination.__..___—.15 


Title Price t 


Course in Evectric Motor 
REPAIR 

Part 1: 

Basic Theory and Repair 
Processes 
Workbook... 
Testbook 

*Final Examination... uy: 

Part 2: 

Electrical Materials and 
Direct-Current Theory 
and Equipment 
Workbook 
TTRCS TINO cs 

*Final Examination... 

Part 3: 

Properties of Electrical Cir- 
cuits, Alternating-Current 
Theory and Equipment, 
and Single-Phase Wind- 
ings 
Workbook... 
Testbook 

*Final Examination. 


Part 4: 

A.C. Equipment, Polyphase 
A.C. Windings, A.C. Con- 
trols, and Industrial Elec- 
tronics 
Werkbook —.___ 
Testbook 

*Final Examination. 


Course in ExLectricAL WiriNG 


Part 1: 

Introduction to the Elec- 
trical Wiring Trade 
Workbook —.._-_____- 
Testbook 

*Final Examination... 

Part 2: 

Electrical Machines and 
Equipment 
Workbook ..... 
Testbook 

*Final Examination... 

Part 3: 

Electrical Circuits and Al- 
ternating Current Theory 
Workbook ..... - 
Testbook 

- *Final Examination... as 

Part 4: 

Advanced Alternating Cur- 
rent Theory and Elec- 
tronics 
Workbook 2 = 
Testbook 

*Final Examination. e 


Bs 
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Title Price t Title Price t 
Course in Macuine SHopP iar in MOoLpDING AND 
art 1: REMAKING 
Bench and Drill Press Work Part 1: 
—— ‘Naat $1.40 * 1 -guaaaae to the 
estboo 1.40 rade 
*Final Examination_______. = as Workbook -............._.__. $1.40 
Part 2: , Lestbook — 1.40 
Shaper and Lathe W ork F inal Examination.____—_.15 
Workbook 1.40 Com 5" Smmgans AND 
Testbook 1.40 IPE FITTING 
*Final Examination AS Part 1: 
ice Basic —— of Plumb- 
> ade P ing. eating, Refrigera- 
Milling Machine and Planer tion, and Air Conditioning 
Workbook 1.05 hes ——- ee = 
seenapnogpnnnsitins 7 = estboo 1.75 
ao. —— 1 *Final Examination “15 
Pri Rn inert ‘ ‘o- in Rapio SERVICE 
art 4: art 1: 
Grinder and Boring-Mill An Introduction to the 
Work and Heat-Treating Trade 
Ln ag ‘elt ee resent 1.40 Le oe nang Labial ant a 
estbook —..___. 1.40 estboo 2.10 
*Final Examination______ 15 *Final Examination__.____ AS 
Course in MEATCUTTING om rm emacs Maras, 
Part 1: Wor 
Identification and Grading Le sp <iemanecmmens m ; re 
oe - wa Piss Examination. —.15 
woneee cnn se ene eeeeneee : art 2: 
wn —_— 1.75 Workbook 1.40 
inal Examination......__—.15 em 1.40 
Part 2: inal Examination 1S 
Retail Meatcutting and Sale Part 3: 
Legg LOA ATES 1.05 ary ROME ET py 
estboo 1.05 estboo 1.75 
*Final Examination... 15 *Final Examination...._..__—.15 


IN PREPARATION 


(There will be a workbook and testbook for each year of apprenticeship in 
each of the trades mentioned below.) 


Course in Automobile-Body Repairing—Part 1. 


Course in Cabinetmaking and Millwork—Part 2. 


Course in Meatcutting—Part 3. 


Course in Molding and Coremaking—Parts 2, 3, 4. 
Course in Plumbing and Pipefitting—Parts 2, 3, 4, 5. 


Course in Plastering—Parts 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Course in Radio Service—Parts 2, 3, 4. 
Course in Sheet Metal—Part 4. 


+ The prices here quoted were effective June 1, 1950. They do not include sales tax. The Cali- 
fornia sales tax of 3% is to be added to these prices on all orders from within the State of California. 
Orders should be accompanied by remittance. The regulations governing the sale of publications of the 
California State Department of Education do not permit sales on credit, except to public agencies. 

* Orders for copies of the final examination will be accepted only from school districts or 
authorized instructors. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state 
accurately the purport of the decisions and opinions reported, the items have the 
limitations inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the com- 
plete text of a decision or opinion and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice 
before taking any action based thereon. ] 


APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS 


Day Nurseries as Schools 

An institution conducted for profit for children between 34% and 
5¥ years of age, which provided daily programs for the children consist- 
ing of songs, games, stories, and supervised handwork, is not a kinder- 
garten school, since its age requirements are not in accordance with 
those fixed for kindergartens by Education Code Section 8401 [8404]. 
The institution is in fact a day nursery for the reception and care of 
children of pre-public school age and is subject to Welfare and Institu- 
tions Code Section 1620(a) which requires that it be licensed by the 
Department of Social Welfare as a condition to operating. (Stoeckle v. 
Director of Department of Social Welfare, 97 A.C.A. 749.) 


Liability of School District and School Bus Driver 
for Injury to Pupils Crossing Street After Discharge From Bus 

Where in an action for damages against a transportation company 
operating a city passenger bus, the driver of the bus, a school district, 
and a school bus driver employed by the district, arising from the 
injury to pupils struck by the city bus while crossing a street in front 
of a school bus of the district after being discharged therefrom, the 
evidence showed that the driver of the school bus after stopping to 
discharge the pupils had looked but once to observe approaching traffic 
although he was stopped for several minutes, and did not see the city bus 
until it was almost past the school bus, and had nevertheless then signalled 
the pupils to cross the street, a finding of negligence on the part of the 
school bus driver was justified. An instruction of the trial court to the 
effect that a violation of Section 1101 of Title 5 of the California Admin- 
istrative Code is negligence as a matter of law, did not constitute reversible 
error because it failed to state that such violation might be excusable 
under some circumstances and that liability could be predicated on it 
only if it were a proximate cause of the injuries, since these points were 
covered in other instructions. 

Nor is the judgment against the school bus driver subject to reversal 
because of alleged failure of the plaintiffs to comply with Government 
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Code Section 1981, which requires the presentation of a claim against a 
school district employee charged with negligence within 90 days after the 
accident when the plaintiffs’ claim was filed with the secretary of the 
school district and a copy of the claim was attached to the complaint 
served on the driver within 90 days after the accident. The section does 
not require the claim to be presented to the employee prior to the com- 
mencement of an action against him. (Porter et al. v. Bakersfield and Kern 
Electric Railway Company et al., 97 A.C.A. 219.) 


Sufficiency of Claim for Damages Filed Against School District 

In an action against a high school district for damages for death 
of person alleged to have been caused by the negligence of the driver 
of a school bus of the district, a claim against the district filed by the 
plaintiff under Education Code Section 1007, which stated the school 
bus driver “was driving and operating the said school bus upon U. S. 
Highway No. 50 within the County of E] Dorado,” is a sufficient specifica- 
tion of the “place of the accident” required by the section, particularly 
since there is no showing that the defendants were misled. Education 
Code Section 3 provides that the provisions of the Code shall be liberally 
construed to effect its objects and promote justice. (Sayre et al. v. El 
Dorado County High School District et al.; 97 A.C.A. 390.) 


Liability of Territory Withdrawing From a City High School District 
for Bonded Indebtedness of Latter 

Where an elementary school district was withdrawn from city high 
school district A and formed into city high school district B on Janu- 
ary 19, 1949 (such action apparently having been taken pursuant to 
Education Code Sections 3591-3605), and bonds of district A were sold 
January 11, 1949, and delivered to the purchaser on January 31, 1949, 
the territory of district B is liable for its proportionate share of the 
bonded indebtedness of district A so created, since under Education Code 
Sections 1591, 1593, and 3603 district B “became effective July 1, 1949, 
so far as outstanding bond issues were concerned.” (Los Angeles City 
High School District v. Culver City High School District et al.; 97 
A.C.A. 344.) 


NOTES ON DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Compiled by NICHOLAS E. WYCKOFF, Public Information Officer 


CAREER DAYS 


Many secondary schools throughout the state have observed “career 
days” during the closing weeks of the school year, for the purpose of 
giving students the opportunity to meet and confer with representatives 
of various occupations in which they may be interested in seeking 
employment. Donard E. Kitch, Chief of the Bureau of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, recently stated that the Bureau staff has 
assisted administrative personnel in planning and conducting such confer- 
ences in various districts and counties. 

“Schools are holding career day conferences in increasing numbers 
as the securing of suitable employment becomes a more acute problem 
for graduates for high schools and junior colleges,” Mr. Kitch reports. 
“The program for such occasions may open with a general meeting of 
students devoted to choosing a career, with talks on this subject, on what 
employers expect of young workers, and on current occupational trends. 
Smaller section meetings may follow this session, with business and pro- 
fessional men and women meeting with students to discuss opportunities 
and requirements in various fields of work. Opportunities for interviews 
between individual students and prospective employers may also be a 
feature of the program.” 

Some career day programs may be organized on a county-wide basis 
with students coming from several schools to participate. In other cases, 
an individual school may plan a program for its own students, or a junior 
college may serve as host, inviting high school seniors from the area to 
attend and participate. 

What a career day may be in a large metropolitan area was demon- 
strated in Los Angeles on the occasion of the third annual Career Com- 
mencement, sponsored by the Downtown Business Men’s Association and 
the Los Angeles City Schools, at the Biltmore Hotel, May 10, 1950. The 
1200 participants included students graduating from business courses, 
teachers of business subjects, and representatives of business. A Business 
Machines Show was open for the occasion. In addition to addresses on 
various aspects of business careers, question-and-answer periods and 
roundtable discussions were included in the program. 

William R. Blackler, Chief of the Bureau of Business Education, 
reports that the occasion was highly effective in orienting students 
trained in business subjects for employment, and in providing oppor- 
tunity for students to meet people successfully engaged in business. 
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STATE CONFERENCE OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


AND PSYCHOMETRISTS 


The Department of Education and the College of the Pacific were 
sponsors of a state-wide conference of psychologists and psychometrists 
at Stockton, May 5 and 6, 1950. The conference, the first of its kind in 
the state, drew an attendance of 120, according to a report from 
Eli M. Bower, Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the 
Mentally Retarded. 

The participants made a guided tour of Stockton State Hospital, 
where they had the opportunity to take part in question-and-answer 
meetings with the staff of the hospital and observed a musical therapy 
session for patients who have undergone lobotomy. 

Problems considered by the group included selection and placement 
of deviant children in special classes, or assignment of such children to 
home teaching; the functions of the psychologist and the psychometrist 
in the school program; ways of helping parents deal effectively with 
emotionally maladjusted children; and professional problems including 
standards of certification, provisions for training, and cooperative 
research programs. 

A poll of those present indicated that future conferences will be 
planned. The Bureau of Special Education staff served as consultants 
and participants in planning and conducting the conference. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


The Aviation Education Committee of the California Association of 
Secondary Schoo! Administrators unanimously accepted the policy state- 
ment formulated by the National Aviation Education Council during 
the spring conference of the Association at Long Beach. The statement 
' is as follows: 


1. The broad concept of education includes teaching for democratic living under 
the conditions and circumstances of the times. 


2. The impact of aviation upon living compels its recognition as an important 
factor in the social, political and economic conditions and circumstances of our 
time—and in our national security. 

3. Organized education should include aviation and its implications as a part of— 
and an aid to—its regular processes of instruction. 

4. Industry, Labor, Government, and organized Education should co-operate, 
through a National Aviation Education Council, in the development and guid- 
ance of a comprehensive program of aviation education. 


W. Earl Sams, Consultant in Aviation Education, reports that during 
the conference a group of 50 administrators was flown from the Long 
Beach Municipal Airport to Los Angeles International Airport. The 
group observed the operation of the many services involved in aviation 
and considered social, economic, and political implications of aviation. 
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LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE 


Director of Education Roy E. Simpson has given a new and perma- 
nent name to the institution that has been known since it opened in 
September, 1949, as “Los Angeles-Orange County State College.” The 
new name is Long Beach State College. 

The people of Long Beach voted overwhelmingly on June 6, 1950, 
in favor of a plan to purchase as a gift to the State the site approved for 
the college by the Director of Education and the State Public Works 
Board and to include the site within its city limits. The property, known 
as the Bixby Site, contains 330 acres and is valued at approximately a 
million dollars. It is bounded by Seventh Avenue on the south, by Bell- 
flower Boulevard on the west, and by Palo Verde Avenue on the east. 
The selection of this site by the State Public Works Board was contingent 
upon its inclusion within the city limits and upon delivery by the City 
of Long Beach of a proper deed to the State. 

Long Beach State College is at present housed in temporary quarters 
at 5401 East Anaheim Street. P. Victor Peterson, former head of the 
Natural Science Department at San Jose State College and more recently 
President of Los Angeles State College (predecessor of Los Angeles 
State College of Applied Arts and Sciences) was appointed President of 
the Long Beach institution in 1949. Hugh S. Brown is Director of the 
1950 Summer Session. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, RIVERSIDE 


Herbert R. Stolz, Chief of the Division of Special Schools and 
Services, reports that the master plan for the new School for the Deaf 
to be located at Riverside was practically completed during the month 
of May. Work was started on specifications for the part of the school 
which is to be ready for use by the fall of 1951. An examination of 
candidates for the office of superintendent of the school has been given. 
The school is expected to accommodate 200 children when it opens, and 
applications for the enrollment of children have already been received 
from a considerable number of parents. Emphasis will be placed at first 
upon a program for children between 5 and 16 years of age. Appropri- 
ations now available do not permit the completion of facilities for younger 
children nor special vocational facilities for older boys and girls. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
SUMMER SESSION OPPORTUNITIES FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


The following information on summer session conferences and 
workshops was not received in time to be included with the material 
which appeared in the May and June issues of California Schools. 


West Coast Nature School 

Present and former members of the natural science faculty at San Jose State 
College are conducting the fourteenth annual West Coast Nature Scuoot in three 
consecutive sessions (2 to 6 quarter units), at Yosemite National Park, June 25 to 
July 1; at Mammoth Lakes in the High Sierra, July 2 to 8; and at Asilomar on the 
Monterey Peninsula, July 9 to 15. The subject matter will be drawn from the special 
fields of geology, physiography, botany, entomology, zoology, and the broad field 
of nature study. The daily schedule includes field trips, visits to places of scenic 
interest, seminars or study of astronomy in the evening. Enrollment is open to any 
person interested in enlarging his scientific knowledge and able to participate in 
the daily schedule. Tuition is $7.50 per quarter unit. 


Business Conference 

Stanford University has scheduled its annual SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR BUSINESS 
executives from July 24 to 28. The week’s sessions will include morning lectures, 
afternoon roundtables, and dinner meetings with prominent speakers. 


Conference for Teachers of American History 

The Department of History at Stanford University has planned as a part of its 
summer offerings for teachers a CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF AMERICAN History 
in the secondary schools and colleges of California, August 4 and 5, sponsored by 
the Institute of American History. “What Is Modern History?” will be the conference 
theme. 


Conference for Teachers of English 

The Department of English and the School of Education at Stanford University 
will sponsor a three-day CoNFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH in secondary schools, 
July 18 to 20. Enrollees will work with specialists in the teaching of language, 
literature, and creative writing. 


Workshop in Atomic Energy Education 

Stanford University will conduct a WorksHop In Atomic ENercy EpucaATION 
for four weeks, July 24 to August 19 (4 to 8 units), designed for experienced science 
teachers on the secondary level. Enrollment will be limited to 30 students with the 
prerequisite science major. 


Workshop in Physical Therapy 

Stanford University offers a two-week WorksHop For PuysicAL THERAPISTS, 
August 14 to 25. The subjects emphasized will be therapy for industrial cases, work- 
tolerance testing, group exercise, personnel problems, clinical training, and selection 
of equipment. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Barucu, Dorotuy W. How to Discipline Your Children. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 154. New York: Public Affairs Committee 1949. Pp. 32. $0.20.* 

Beecuer, Dwicut E. The Evaluation of Teaching: Backgrounds and Concepts. Intro- 
duction by Maurice E. Troyer. Syracuse N. Y.: Syracuse University Press (920 
Irving Ave.), 1949. Pp. xii + 106 (photo offset from typewritten copy). $1.75. 

Conover, Etsert M. The Church School and Parish House Building. Chicago: Inter- 
denominational Bureau, The International Council of Religious Education, 1949. 
Pp. 96. $1.50. 

A Co-operative Venture in Higher Education: The University of Massachusetts at 
Fort Devens. Report of a survey, April-June, 1949, by a survey committee under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1950. Pp. x + 110. 

Education for Librarianship. Papers presented at the Library Conference, University 
of Chicago, August 16-21, 1948. Edited by Bernard Berelson. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1949. Pp. viii + 308. $4. 

Evaluative Study of Health Education in the Public Schools of the City of New York. 
A survey with Recommendations. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Division of Child Welfare, 
Board of Education of the City of New York (110 Livingston St.), 1950. Pp. viii 
+: 236. 

Fiscal Authority of City Schoolboards. National Education Association Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, April, 1950. Washington 6: Research Division, 
National Education Association of the United States (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 
1950. Pp. 47-78. $0.50.* 

The Language Arts. A Handbook for Teachers in Elementary Schools, Kindergarten, 
Grades 1-6. University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 1384. Albany, N. Y.: 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, Division of Elementary Education, New York 
State Education Department, January 15, 1950 (revised edition). Pp. 272. 

Lyte, Guy R., with the collaboration of Paut H. Brxver, Marjorie J. Hoop, and 
Arno_p H. Trotier. The Administration of the College Library. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1949. Pp. xvi + 608. $5. 

Mary Janet, Sister. Catholic Secondary Education: A National Survey. Foreword 
by Frederick G. Hochwalt. Washington: Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1949. Pp. xvi + 146. $1.50. 

ScureiBer, Rosert E. The EFLA Redbook of Audio-Visual Equipment. A Handbook 
of Information on Film and Filmstrip Projectors, Recording and Public Address 
Equipment. New York: The Educational Film Library, Inc., 1949. Pp. 88. $2. 

SEASHORE, Rosert H., and Van Dusen, A. C. How to Solve Your Problems. Life 
Adjustment Booklet. Illustrated by Marge Mills. Chicago 4: Science Research 
Associates, Inc. (228 S. Wabash Ave.), 1950. Pp. 48. $0.60.* 

SecaL, Cuares S. Backward Children in the Making. With an introductory note by 
Sir Cyril Burt. London: Frederick Muller, Ltd., 1949. Pp. xii + 172. 

STREVEILL, Wattace Howes. State Aid for Central School Building. New York 27: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. Pp. viii 
+ a0. 


* Discounts on orders in quantity. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Term Expires 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION Janvary 15 
William L. Blair, President, Pasadena... 1952 
Byron H. Atkinson, Glendale... SE a aca 1953 
Raymond J. Arata, San Francisco 1954 
Charles Maynard Cooke, Adm’l, U.S.N. Ret., Sonoma... 1952 
Mrs. E. T. Hale, San Diego sachs ac ale pe EO ee 1954 
Gilbert H. Jertberg, Fresno. __.. : 1951 
Joseph Loeb, Los Angeles 1951 
Mrs. Vivian N. Parks, Richmond 1954 
Mrs. Margaret H. Strong, Stanford University 1952 


Roy E. Simpson, Secretary and Executive Officer 


STAFF 


(Unless otherwise indicated, all staff members may be reached at the Library and 
Courts Building, Sacramento 14) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Margaret Rauch, Administrative Assistant 
Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 
Mrs. Helen Cowan Wood, Assistant to the Superintendent, 307 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
Nicholas E. Wyckoff, Public Information Officer 
George E. Hogan, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Departmental Administration 
Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services, 
5 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 
Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Instruction 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 
Frank M. Wright, Associate Suprintendent; Chief, Division of Public School Administration 
ADULT EDUCATION, Bureau of, George C. Mann, Chief, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Byron J. McMahon, Chief, California State Polytechnic College, 


San Luis Obispo 

AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Francis W. Noel, Chief, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 

AVIATION EDUCATION, W. Earl Sams, Consultant 

BUSINESS EDUCATION, Bureau of, Wm. R. Blackler, Chief 

CHILD CARE CENTERS, John R. Weber, Supervisor, Room 1014, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 

CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE, E. R. Deering, Consultant 

COMMUNITY RECREATION, Carson Conrad, Consultant, 9182 J Street, Sacramento 14 

CONTINUATION EDUCATION, Leo Jones, Consultant, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 12 

CREDENTIALS, Herschel S. Morgan, Credentials Technician, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 

DEAF AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED, EDUCATION OF THE, Charles W. Watson, Consultant 

EDUCATION RESEARCH, Bureau of, Henry W. Magnuson, Chief 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, Helen Heffernan, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Instruction 

HARD OF HEARING, EDUCATION OF THE, Mrs. Vivian S. Lynndelle, Consultant 

HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, Bureau of, Verne S. Landreth, Chief, 

005 Black Building, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 

HOMEMAKING EDUCATION, Bureau of, Bertha M. Akin, Chief 

INDIAN EDUCATION, Bureau of, Faye K. Bridges, Chief, Room 1006, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 

LIBRARIES, Division of, Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian 

MENTAL ee a seeneroar OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED, Mrs. Lillian B. Hill, Eli M. Bower, 

‘onsultants 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE, Burau of, Donald E. Kitch, Chief 

PARENT EDUCATION, Ralph G. Eckert, Consultant, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 12 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Genevie Dexter, Consultant, Room 1005, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF, Jane Stoddard, Consultant; Mrs. Beatrice 
Stoering Gore, Consultant, Room 1003, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 

READJUSTMENT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Herbert E. Summers, Chief, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 

SCHOOL ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS, Bureau of, Ralph R. Boyden, Chief 

SCHOOL ee Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Public School 

ministration 

SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, Bureau of, Emmett R. Berry, Chief, 9181/2 J Street, Sacramento 14 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, James M. Hemphill, Supervisor, 11261/2 | Street, Sacramento 14 

SCHOOL PLANNING, Chas. Bursch, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Public School Administration, 
9181/2 J Street, Sacramento 14 

SECONDARY EDUCATION, Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Instruction 

SPECIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, F. W. Doyle, Chief 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SERVICES, Division of, Edwin K. Dole, Assistant Division Chief 

SPEECH CORRECTION, Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, Consultant, 515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 

STATE COLLEGES, Joel A. Burkman, Assistant Division Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher 


ucation 
STATE TEXTBOOK DISTRIBUTION, W. S. Dyas, Supervisor, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
SURPLUS PROPERTY, STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR, Samuel W. Patterson, Chief Surplus Property 
Officer, 112612 ! Street, Sacramento 14 
TEACHER EDUCATION, James C. Stone, Consultant, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS, Bureau of, Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Samuel L. Fick, Chief 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Wesley P. Smith, State Director 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Bureau of, Harry D. Hicker, Chief, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
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